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IMPROVEMENTS in HEA 


Even All-over Heat That Stops 
Wall and Window Drafts! 


The New Trane Baseboard Convector "'sur- 
rounds'' room with a wall of slowly-moving 
warm air. Temperature is uniform through- 
out room. 
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THOROUGHLY TESTED! The New Trane Baseboard Convector is the result of seven 
years’ development work by Trane in research, design, tests and field installation. You can 
specify this newest Trane heating product, Trane Baseboard Convectors, with the same 
confidence you have in all other Trane products. 
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“ea of Furniture CONVECT ORS 


Nothing is in the way. No hot blasts or ; : , 
scorching-hot surface to control furniture The Trane Baseboard Convector line is baseboard—with a 


He ne perennial procter: difference. It fits along outside walls at the floor line—a con- 

project only 234"—recessed only 11/2". À a : : : : 
tinuous heating unit along the entire length of the unit. This 
“balance” achieved by Trane design engineers assures even heat— 
easily specified to exact room requirements. 


Trane Baseboard Convectors offer new beauty, new comfort 
and new freedom in decoration. Easily and quickly installed, they 
are favored by the heating contractor. Convenient cartons permit 
easy stocking and handling. 


Complete details are available for you and your clients. For 
technical bulletin and consumer literature write to Trane or contact 


Homes Stay Clean Longer! your local Trane office. 


Heat is directed out and away from wall 
through uninterrupted front opening. One- 
piece bottom—back—top and full length 
rubber strip (A) seals unit to wall. 


WRITE FOR YOUR COPY 
USE THIS COUPON, TODAY! 


T hay Fi] FA COMPANY OF 
CANADA LTD. 

4 MOWAT AVENUE, TORONTO 3, ONTARIO 

OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES FROM COAST TO COAST 


[1 Consumer Literature entitled “Hidden Heating”. 


[1 Techn cal Bulletin containing comp ete data on Trane 
Baseboard Convectors. 
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shows attractive room 


Snap-on Installation Saves! settings and gives valu- 


able information. 


In remodelled homes or new, Trane Base- 
board Convector is quickly and easily in- 
stalled. This means savings to home 


builders. 
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EDITORIAL 


IT HAS GIVEN SOME OF Us concern that the annual art issue of the Journal has been received with so 
little enthusiasm. At the Annual Assembly, members attending the meeting of the Editorial Board 
were for the most part apathetic toward this issue, and we were instructed to do an art issue only 
every second year. It could be that the work shown by Canadian artists shocked the sensibilities of 
those whose taste lies along more academic lines, but we have come to the conclusion that it is to the 
young architect that we must appeal for a consideration of painting in all their building projects. 
Actually, the problem of displaying works of art has, in our opinion, not been solved in any historic 
period. In the Renaissance, few great houses were built with a collection ready to hang. As a result, 
the acquisitions of a noble owner were placed on a wall regardless of panel arrangements, lighting, 
or the comfort of the average spectator. Only this could be said for the Renaissance architect — he 
provided a wall. With our modern concern for space and daylight, the wall, unless of rugged material, 
has disappeared. One has only to look at recent competitions to see how few wall areas in living 
spaces would take even a sketch. A brick chimney breast, even if fifteen feet in width, presents difh- 
culties in hanging pictures apart altogether from its suitability as a background. Only last year, we 
saw an art gallery in a library in the United States where an eminent firm of architects provided walls 
of marble. 

We can imagine the brilliant and practical solutions to the gallery problem which Mies van der 
Rohe and Frank Lloyd Wright would produce, but, in their residential work, there is no place for the 
painter. In historic times, the painter and the architect worked together as a brotherhood, and even 
in this century, many famous architects were first painters. Le Corbusier, is, at the same time, archi- 
tect and painter. The present divorce between painter and architect in North America in the resi- 
dential field could spell disaster for the artist, and a loss to our domestic architecture that might be 
felt for a generation. We have become obsessed with the idea of nature seen through glass and enter- 
ing the house through pots and beds of tropical plants. Our national cultural development can hardly 
be based on such a proposition, and full development will be delayed until we recognize the indivisi- 
bility of the arts and architecture. 

There are encouraging signs that, in public buildings, the architect and the artist are joining hands. 
In Europe, it is common practice for governments at various levels to set aside a percentage of a 
building cost for painting or sculpture, or both. With no precedent for such an arrangement in this 
country, grants for murals or sculpture have been obtained only through the enthusiasm and per- 
suasiveness of the architect. We should like to see the time when the works of painter and sculptor 
were considered essential in a wide variety of public buildings. At the moment, we cannot think of 
a building used by people that can dispense with the services of the artist. It may surprise some 
to know that one of the finest private collections of Canadian pictures is on permanent display on 
the office walls of a large Canadian packing plant. 


| 
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Something About Architecture 


I HAVE BEEN HIGHLY HONORED in being invited here to 
Toronto to speak before the Ontario Association of Archi- 


_ tects in this its 63rd year. It has been my very real pleasure 


to meet Canadian architects and city planners frequently 
in the course of my duties in Washington as well as at 
meetings and conventions in various cities in the United 
States. So, although I have not been in Toronto for all of 
twenty-five years, I feel that I am acquainted with many 
of you and with what many of you are doing. 

I have portaged, and paddled, and fished and loved your 
Province along with many other visitors from south of the 
border, and I look forward to the day when I can revisit 
some of my early haunts. 

When Mr Caivert asked me to talk at this opening lunch, 
I asked him what I should say. He was kind enough to 
leave it to me, but suggested that I make the talk a cheerful 
one. That put me on a very real spot. So, I asked my wife 
to pick some good stories out of Stephen Leacock on the 
library shelves. She returned in a few minutes and reported 
that she could not find the Leacock but she had found a 
bottle of Canada Dry Sparkling Water and a bottle of 
Canadian Club instead, and she felt that perhaps they 
could be substituted as a source of inspiration. They were. 
This speech is, therefore, a by-product of Canadian in- 
dustry, if not mine. 

The larger question of choosing a subject has never been 
solved. Actually, this speech has no subject other than 
Something about Architecture. The great question is “what 
about architecture?” — what should I be talking about in 
mid-January 1953 in Toronto, a few days before the in- 
auguration of our new President and a few months before 
the coronation of your new Queen? Besides, it is early in 
your Convention and I must avoid weighty affairs. On the 
other hand, I am free to talk here about anything about 
architecture. It is a big and open field, so I am going to run 
right down the middle of it. 

Back just a few years ago when my wife and I were 
living in Denver, we spent two summers at a little island 
in the Straits of Georgia, as the crow flies about halfway 
between Victoria and Vancouver. Salt Spring Island is one 
of British Columbia’s many lovely spots and we used it as 
a centre of exploration for all kinds of trips. Salt Spring 
Island is really a great, grooved glacial boulder with long, 
deep bays gouged out of the granite, and lovely high hills 
rise steeply from the water. On clear days one can see the 
snow-capped mountains behind Vancouver and the superb 
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An address delivered at the Annual 
Meeting of the Ontario Associa- 
tion of Architects, January, 1953. 


Carl Feiss 


cone of Mt Baker 10,500 feet above and over the San Juan 
Islands and a long way away. Pacific fogs roll in through 
Straits of Juan de Fuca and the Coho salmon bask in the 
kelp in the tide rips. It is a lovely dream world populated 
largely by prolific Scotch-Irish families who know no end 
to hospitality. And it was here that I saw perhaps the finest 
architecture I have ever seen. 

Living on the island then was a little gnomelike man 
with a Cockney accent and an old rattletrap Morris car, 
which ran out of habit more than anything else. I never 
knew other than the last name of the little man — Mr For- 
sythe, let us call him. He used to sit on the front porch of 
the Inn, looking out over the bay, and with a pocket 
almanac predict where, among the islands, the salmon 
would be running. He was always right, but like Cas- 
sandra, nobody would believe him. After all the power 
boats came back from a whole day’s run with a rock cod 
and a couple of grilse, Mr Forsythe would come put- 
putting back, his model T Evinrude pushing an old dory 
loaded to the gunwhales from the happy fishing grounds 
of his morning prediction. 

Incidentally, Mr Forsythe also had a well-established 
local reputation as a water diviner. ; 

One day Mr Forsythe came shyly to me and said, “Would 
you perhaps care to take a run up to my house? You are an 
architect, I hear, and you might like it.” I demurred long 
enough to ask my host about it. He was puzzled, for all he 
knew was that a few years ago Mr Forsythe had bought a 
fair acreage of worthless mountainside back of the Village 
of Ganges, that no one was quite sure where the property 
was, and that at least four afternoons a week, rain or shine, 
Mr Forsythe would disappear for several hours into the 
hills in his little car. You could hear its rattle die away in 
the tall trees. 

We drove up the next warm afternoon with the sun 
sparkling on the water. Neither of us spoke, he because 
of shyness, and I because there was nothing to say. The 
little car banged and lurched up the steep, rutted logging 
road lined with aspen and with hazel and backed by tall 
fir and pine. We reached a leveling off place and hid the 
steaming pony of a car in the thick shrubbery by the road. 
I could see no house or crossroad for several miles. It was 
hot. Without a word and at a completely unidentifiable 
spot in the bushes, Mr Forsythe plunged out of sight to 
reappear smiling and beckoning. I pushed the witch hazel 
aside and stepped into the nave of a great cathedral of 
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virgin pine. The ground was at least a foot deep in ancient 
pine needles, and little ground ferns and Indian pipes were 
scattered as the only decorations on an otherwise vast and 
limitless tawny carpet from which rose black columns into 
dim cool space. Meticulously cut into the turf of needles 
was a path about two feet wide and six or eight inches 
deep. There was not a leaf in it. One could have walked 
barefoot as on a deep-piled carpet. Still not saying any- 
thing, we moved along the path, and I began to realize 
that its curves and directions were designed to call atten- 
tion to the moss covered rocks or special clumps of trees 
or little chapels of baby fir. The ground rose up over a 
series of steep rock ledges into which had been cut or built, 
rock stairs carefully carpeted in living moss. Here I took 
off my shoes. At one place the stairs climbed up and around 
the face of a great boulder in a beautiful sweeping curve. 
On the top the path led up a long stairway to a high ledge 
from which dropped, sheer and breath-taking, a great 
cliff, down to the smooth inland sea of the Straits of 
Georgia, nearly a thousand feet below. The path led up to 
a jutting bastion of this cliff, the top of which had been 
leveled carefully and carpeted with moss. Seats had been 
made of rocks and logs, and so cunningly contrived that 
they seemed part of the cliff and its forest behind. Mt 
Baker hovered above the clouds a hundred miles away, 
and way down below, between the scattering of islands, 
the little fishing boats moved silently at the apex of the 
long white V’s of their wakes. 

Mr Forsythe took a telescope out of his pocket. “This 
is my house,” he said. “It has taken me three years to build 
it and you are my first guest.” And as though handing me 
a glass of Napoleon brandy, he handed me his pocket 
telescope. 


Canada is booming. Roads are plunging into the wilder- 
ness. Planes criss-cross the forests, the lakes and the tundra 
to the new towns you build at the mine heads. All Canada 
is throbbing with new industry and new agriculture. Your 
country is finally coming into its own. And I think of Mr 
Forsythe. And I think of the hideous American boom 
towns. And I wonder if there are other Mr Forsythes 
among you, with or without the accolade of architect. And 
I wonder if you will build your new country well — better 
than any new country has been built before. 

Perhaps Kitimat will be another guide. I hope so. It is 
only about 500 miles north of Mr Forsythe’s house, no 
distance in Canada, and it may be that Clarence Stein, the 
planner, and Julian Whittlesey, United States architect, 
associated with the Canadian architects from your west, 
who are designing and building that great plant and new 
town, have been influenced a bit by Mr Forsythe. From 
what I have seen of the plans, they are off to a good start. 

We have had a lot of booms in the United States and are 
booming in Texas and other parts of the south right now. 
Our difficulty is not unlike what yours could be. In a boom 
economy we have seldom been able to combine our ex- 
ploitive genius with our creative genius. Later in this con- 
vention you will be hearing from Mr Tour, chief architect 
of the TVA. At the TVA creative talents have been com- 
bined with exploitive and developmental programs. As at 
Kitimat the plan anticipates the boom rather than the other 
way around. But if you went to Texas today — to Houston, 
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for example — you would find underway a vast hodge- 
podge of building — gleaming towers and sordid slums. 
There is no zoning, no visible architectural direction, and 
for hundreds of square miles on all sides some good and 
many bad buildings sprawl over the landscape. There is 
no order, no beauty — only a strident boom pride that, 
while it is exciting, can only lead ultimately to further 
urban chaos. 

Now I have no intention of preaching a sermon here 
and I suppose I have no business in warning you of the 
dire things which can come with a boom economy. Out 
in Colorado, where we lived nearly eight years, we took 
great pride in the picturesque architecture of the ghost 
towns left over from the gold and silver rushes of sixty to 
ninety years ago. Central City and Aspen, Colorado, are 
great tourist attractions and are paying off again. In fact 
there is a bocm in old boom towns. So I cannot be too 
critical. Maybe everything that should not will happen 
far away up in Labrador or in the far distant hills of the 
Yukon. But I would not depend on it. 

There is a national professional responsibility which is 
really the architects’s. We have not assumed it in the 
United States, but maybe you can profit by our bad ex- 
ample and do something about it. Although no one can 
say what percentage of the total national building job is 
done in the United States by our nineteen thousand cur- 
rently registered architects, their influence is pretty ob- 
viously limited and scattered. We base that assumption 
on the inferior planning and appearance of our cities and 
most of the structures in them. And if today’s cities become 
ghost towns, there is some question as to whether they 
could hold a candle as ghost towns to the fine and fusty 
Victorian ones to which I have just referred. 

But what I am also driving at is that the future of your 
great country is nationwide in scope. The very dimension 
is breathtaking. However, what may seem plentiful today 
— like space and forests and beautiful vistas — all the God- 
given wonders of wilderness and farm, well ordered cities 
and villages, pure streams and clear skies, can go the way 
of eastern New Jersey or Los Angeles or the stinking val- 
leys of Pennsylvania and West Virginia, or the new and 
man-made deserts of central Michigan and Wisconsin. To- 
day, despite its size, the United States fights to preserve 
the heritage of the resources which once were so abundant. 
I am not warning — I am just reminding you to keep your 
eyes open and watch your next-door neighbor. He has not 
set too good an example of housekeeping. 

It is the rare architect, or for that matter, town planner, 
who is interested in or aware of these major developmental 
problems. Some of you may remember the horse. When 
pulling a carriage or wagon, he wore square leather pads 
which were fastened on the harness at the side of both 
eyes. These shields or blinders were intended to keep the 
horse from being distracted, and helped keep him plod- 
ding on his appointed rounds. Maybe that is one of the 
reasons the horse is rapidly approaching extinction for 
other than gambling purposes. Well, that is the problem ot 
our architects in the United States. There are an awful lot 
of them, but they wear blinders and plod along doing a 
little building here and another one there, and for the pur- 
pose I am discussing they are almost extinct. 

Two-thirds of my home city of Cleveland is slum and 
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blight. It is ugly, dirty, and obsolete. Even its few good 

buildings are drab and covered with soot. I know of only 
! three architects in a large A.I.A. Chapter there who are the 
) least bit interested in doing anything about this great 


1 architectural wasteland. Where the blinders have been 


most effective is in making the architect look at only one 
building at a time, out of context with everything that hap- 
pens around it, and, for that matter, him. 

The habit pattern created by architectural blinders 
must be changed, first, because our old cities need clean- 
ing up and rebuilding; second, in order to prevent what 
has happened from occurring again; third, to make the 
architect a really useful and much-sought-after profes- 
sional in an expanding economy; fourth, to prevent the 
destruction of the nation’s heritage; and fifth, and most 
important of all, to prepare The Great Design for new 
living in which design, the social sciences and technology 
are new and super building materials. 

The TVA, Kitimat, and Mr Forsythe’s house are 
examples of things which could come. They are the fore- 
runners of The Great Design. They are the bellwethers 
which should rapidly be outfaced by younger and even 
stronger members of the flock. But The Great Design 
implies joint enterprise and the use of the word enterprise 
in its true meaning of aggressive undertaking. I would 
like to see an architect fly in with every prospecting plane 
which speeds to the new lands of the north. I would like 
to see architects at every meeting of the power developers 
and the exploiters of your new iron areas and in all the 
other of your large-scale developments now pending. And 
some day perhaps a design for Canada will appear com- 
bining the cities, rivers, forests and all the rest with the 
needs and desires of your citizens. But to prepare a design 
for Canada means that you architects as planners, design- 
ers, technicians, and men of vision must have status in 
your own country. Without such status you will have little 
influence and I am convinced that without the influence 
of architecture and planning, no sound design for Canada 
is possible. 

Let me use the situation in the United States relative to 
the status of architects and their organization at the 
present time to give you some idea of what I have in mind. 
I am a loyal member of the A.I.A., and have been for many 
years. I am at present chairman of one of its national com- 
mittees and member of another. The A.I.A. is a big organ- 
ization with many members. Its conventions are large and 
its regional meetings are very well attended. There is, I am 
informed, no problem connected with the organization’s 
finance. It all sounds ideal, doesn’t it? And yet curiously 
enough the A.I.A. means nothing to the people of the 
United States. The Federal government pays little or no 
attention to it. State government may occasionally take 
advice from local architects on licensing laws and exam- 
inations. Also, in a few states, buildings of certain types 
require an architect's stamp on the working drawings 
(such token approvals are a dime a dozen), a few cities 
invite an occasional architect to sit in on a building code 
revision committee or on a zoning board or planning 
commission. I know of no architect who has played a 
serious part in local politics or government. I know of few 
architects today, in the United States, who are national 
figures. In other words, the architect has very little status 
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in the United States and his organization is equally 
a nonentity. 

Another point, and this is perhaps the most important 
one. Real leadership on the part of the A.LA. is lacking 
and has been for many years. The organization has no 
vital program, its purposes are vague and its secretariat 
has been limited in its usefulness by successive boards of 
directors which seldom, if ever, represent local chapter 
interests or national objectives. I am not airing dirty linen 
here, I am being frank about certain well-known and 
much-growled-about facts in an unhappy situation which 
faces no early solution. I sincerely hope that the architects 
in Canada, facing the hopeful future of your country, will 
profit by our example and organize for architecture better 
than we have been able to. 

One of our problems, of course, is that we have no good 
means of intercommunication and self education on im- 
portant technical problems. Our national committees are 
weak and their reports carry little weight inside or outside 
the profession. National issues are seldom A.I.A. issues. 
Occasionally, a representative, or even the President, of 
the organization will appear at a Congressional hearing 
but the record is poor indeed. 

A true professional, to my way of thinking, is a man 
with specialized skills and with integrity who will fight 
for what he believes in and will take responsibility when 
it is his duty to do so. A false professional isolationism 
has kept the American architect out of public life, his 
professional organization from proper development, 
power, and public recognition, and has kept his fellow 
citizens ignorant of who he is and the services he could 
render. I sincerely hope that in Canada, as is apparently 
now occuring in Mexico, and in several Latin American 
countries, architects and architecture will assume the re- 
sponsibilities which are theirs to assume and will achieve 
the stature which is their due through achievement. 

I have been intrigued for many years with the ideas of 
those few who indulge in flights of fancy — I like space 
ships — flights to Mars — that kind of thing. I like Buck- 
minister Fuller's Geodesic Dome which he has been devel- 
oping with the Aluminum Company of Canada. I like the 
Youtz-Slick lift slab which O’Neil Ford has converted to 
architectural use. I like Frank Lloyd Wrights houses 
buried into hillsides or springing with a cantilevered leap 
out into space from the top of a cliff. I like Corbusier’s guts 
in deciding to build a village in one building—whether it 
works or not. I like people who tackle the multi-purpose 
resources of a river valley, seed the clouds for rain, build 
transcontinental super highways, or create new towns out 
whole cloth in a howling wilderness. And I have a real 
affection for the rare Mr Forsythe whose genius is as great 
as all the rest and who makes his soul serve in lieu of a 
slide-rule. 

While you build new Canada you will need all these 
kinds of men and you will need to find the proper place 
for them. Time is very short in these situations. Before you 
know it new slums have been built and new communities 
are offering all the problems of the old ones. Old commun- 
ities expand into the wide Open spaces, spilling over 
the edge of their official boundaries, and dumping on 
the helpless countryside all the troubles of the central 
city-congested streets, overcrowded or inefficient school 
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systems, poor relationships to centres of work, inadequate 
recreation, and all the rest. And we build monotonous rows 
of little boxes hoping that in time trees will grow around 
them and make them human, but, in the stark nakedness 
-of cold and dreary winter, they are human only because 
they are used by people and not because they are humanly 
designed. I recently saw some pictures of an old eastern 
Canadian coastal city where no trees grow. It is a miser- 
able place without a relieving architectural feature and is 
poverty stricken, not just economically but also in what 
its buildings and its plan can do for its people. It is every 
bit as bad as large parts of New York or Baltimore. I have 
also recently seen pictures of new mining towns being 
built on the rocky tundra of the Northwest Territory, 
equally bleak and drab. Living in primitive areas does not 
have to be sordid. It can be beautiful and exciting. The 
fact is that most developers or workers do not realize what 
can be done. The architect may be crazy but he has ideas 
worth thinking about lots of the time and he ought to be 
thinking now. 

I am sorry that I know so little about Canadian archi- 
tectural education. But I know this that the old Beaux Arts 
approach which handicapped our schools in the U.S.A. 
for nearly fifty wasted years is no good in the new world 
we should be building today. Architects have a curious 
educational situation in the U.S. today. You will not believe 
it but in the fifty-six professional architectural schools, of 
which thirty-eight are accredited, there was the fantastic 
total of 11,300 enrolled as of June 1951, or 1 student for 
every 8.6 medical practitioners. No one is hazarding a 
guess as to why the situation exists or what will happen. 
3,700 students entered as freshmen architects and 1,700 
graduated last year. Perhaps, in time, by sheer numbers 
alone, we will make the architect mean something to our 
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country. 

We have a gigantic city rebuilding job to do in my 
country. About one quarter of our people are still living 
in substandard dwellings. There is no city without vast 
acreages of slum and blight. Much of our industrial and 
commercial structure is worn out and is being abandoned 
for new industrial districts and great new shopping cen- 
tres, leaving behind the old city centres and large, tired 
areas which need to have something done to them. Our 
cities are going broke trying to take care of poor buildings 
and poor layout. What is needed is applied design genius, 
courage, and common sense. We will find these character- 
istics in time — are finding them in fact in Philadelphia, 
San Francisco and a few other places, but it is a slow and 
expensive process. 

We are doing everything we can to get our architectural 
schools to gear up for our rebuilding job and I am happy 
to say that they are responding wonderfully. Design 
courses in urban redevelopment are common and classes 
in planning, zoning, and public administration have been 
added to many curriculas. I am very hopeful that this huge 
group of youngsters now in training will be ready to tackle 
the big job we are facing with courage, vision, imagina- 
tion, and practical purpose. 

In your country I hope that your architectural students 
will be given an opportunity to study community building 
in your expanding and new economy, so that they may 
participate as developers themselves in a creative new 
world. I hope that the practising architect and the teacher 
both will evaluate the profession as it is today, and through 
studied action and positive programs that you will team 
up quickly to train yourselves and your successors to build 
the new Ontario and the new Canada as only you can 
build them. 
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New Headquarters Building 
Ontario Association of Architects, Toronto 


John B. Parkin Associates, Architects 
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The long awaited headquarters building of the O.A.A. is about to become a reality. 
The period of waiting and wondering is at an end. Behind the boarding on Park 
Road the foundations are taking shape. By reason of announcements in the daily 
press the public is now aware of our project. We have burned our bridges 
behind us. 


The building, being constructed from the winning design by John B. Parkin 
Associates in a province-wide competition, will bring distinction, and I believe, 
much credit to the profession in Ontario. It has been designed with a sure hand 
to serve a definite purpose. Like all other things born of good taste it undoubtedly 
will stand the test of time regardless of the future trends in architecture. Such a 
definite statement is something of which we may be proud. 


The success of the project will depend on the uses to which the building is put 
when completed. It is the sincere hope of Council that every member will take 
a lively interest in our new headquarters and take advantage of every opportunity 


to make use of it. 
GORDON S. ADAMSON 
President 
Ontario Association of Architects 
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Ecclesiastical 


Westminster Abbey and Seminary of Christ the King 
Mount Mary Ann near Mission City, British Columbia 


Gardiner & Thornton, Architects 


This group of monastic and seminary buildings will be erected on the 
slopes of Mount Mary Ann by the Benedictine monks of Westminster 
Abbey. The Abbey Church will be 40 by 220 feet. The high altar will be 
under the central tower, midway between the nave and the retrochoir. 
Provision has been made for a crypt beneath the church. The Blessed 
Sacrament Chapel will be erected on the north side of the church. The 
reinforced concrete bell tower will rise 100 feet in height and will contain 
a ring of ten bells. 


The monastic dormitory is planned to house 70 monks. The major 
seminary will accommodate 75 when completed, and the minor seminary 
will have space for 150 students. Between both seminaries are the boiler 
room, kitchen and refectories. The monastic refectory will be used as a 
temporary church pending construction of the Abbey church. A large 
corridor 186 feet long, overlooking the Fraser River and the valley, con- 
nects all three buildings. Behind the minor seminary, a convent will be 
built to house the community of Benedictine sisters who manage the 
domestic business of the monastery. 


The buildings will be of permanent construction, using the following 
major materials: Bearing walls in monastic dormitory, seminaries, con- } 
vent, etc., will be 12” of waterproofed concrete block (Denstone Block). 
Floor slabs will be 4” concrete slabs, sound insulated. Other buildings such 
_ as the church, bell tower, and refectories will use reinforced concrete 
._ _..._.Ù.Ù.EÈOÔ À as a major material. All, other than flat, roofing will be of English clay tile. 


KEY TO BUILDINGS — 


7 MAJOR SEMINARY, 
8 MINOR SEMINARY. 
IORTTCENS , HEATING PL 
11 REFECTORIES. 
I2GARAGE. 
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Unity Church of Truth, Toronto 


John B. Parkin Associates, Architects 
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Interior view towards chancel 


Sanctuary Addition to Shaughnessy Heights United Church, Vancouver 


McCarter, Nairne & Partners, Architects and Engineers 


WILLIAMS BROS 
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Educational 


St. Gabriel’s Separate School 
North York 


Servos & Cauley, Architects 


7738 Na» 


Public School, Picton, Ontario 


Page & Steele, Architects 


Bedford School 


Fetherstonhaugh, Durnford, Bolton & Chadwick, Architects 
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School, Taber, Alberta 


Hedges and Bates, Architects 


Queensland Public School 
Etobicoke, Ontario 


E. C. S. Cox, Architect 
D. Ross King, Associate 


United Church Training School, Toronto 


Arthur H. Eadie, Architect 
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Miscellaneous 


Macassa Lodge 
Home for the Aged, Hamilton 


Stanley M. Roscoe, Architect 


District Library, Calgary 


SRE 


Cook and Bouzan, Architects 


McLaughlin Public Library, Oshawa 


Arthur H. Eadie, Architect 


National Headquarters, Salvation Army 
in Canada and Bermuda, Toronto 


John B. Parkin Associates, Architects 
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Ontario Reformatory, Millbrook 


Barnett & Rieder, Architects 
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The Torontonian, Yonge Street, Toronto 


Page & Steele, Architects 
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Apartment Building, Calgary 


Cook and Bouzan, Architects 


Row Houses, Ajax, Ontario 


Venchiarutti & Venchiarutti 
Architects 


Apartment Building, Toronto 


Gordon S. Adamson, Architect 
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Recreational 


Addition to Bowling Alley, Victoria 


Wade & Stockdill, Architects 


Memorial Stadium, St. John’s, Newfoundland 


A. J. C. Paine and Lawson and Betts 
Associated Architects 


The Memorial Stadium is to be erected as a memorial to the citizens of St. John’s who gave 
their lives for their country in the last two wars. The building is on the south bank of the 
Rennies River between Kings Bridge Road and Lake Avenue, very close to the Quidi Vidi 
Lake. The main entrance is on Lake Avenue and sufficient parking ground is available on 
the east side of the Stadium. The size of the building is 153’ 6” x 257’ with an additional 
building of 207’ x 30' for exhibition rooms, boiler house, team rooms, etc. The area of ice 
is 190’ 0” x 109’ 0” and will be used for general skating in winter or roller skating in summer. 
The ice sheet is reduced to 190' x 85' for hockey games. The rink could be used for exhibi- 
tion purposes, or boxing, wrestling, circus, meetings, etc. The centre is sufficiently high (50’) 
to provide for a high trapeze act. Seating accommodation is provided for 3,000, holding 7,000 
or better on occasion (knock down bleachers). There is storage for 500 pairs of boots and 
skates in the men’s changing room and 250 pairs in the women’s changing room. There are 
team rooms with showers, lecture rooms, and on the first floor provision is made for com- 
mittee rooms, public address room and administration. Four canteens are provided round 
the rink, toilets, equipment rooms, etc. The construction is of steel frames at 15 feet c/c. 
The exterior walls are of brick with a framed concrete entrance. 


Industrial and Financial 


Offices and Plant 
B & T Metals Company, Toronto 


Page & Steele, Architects 


Office Building, Toronto 


Page & Steele, Architects 


WARNER BROS 


Office Building, Babcock-Wilcox & 
Goldie-McCulloch Co. Ltd., Galt 


Page & Steele, Architects 


Simpson-Sears Limited, Kenmore Development, Etobicoke, Ontario 


John B. Parkin Associates, Architects 


Background — a warehouse to cover 12 acres 
Foreground — printing plant and offices to cover 5 acres 
The master plan calls for further development of the 140 acre site 


Shopping Centre, Etobicoke, Ontario 


Venchiarutti & Venchiarutti, Architects 
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Office Building, Toronto 


Venchiarutti & Venchiarutti, Architects 


Simpsons Service Building, Toronto 


John B. Parkin Associates, Architects 
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Warehouse and Office 
Sturdie Propane Limited, Calgary 


Cook and Bouzan, Architects 


Office Building, Toronto 


Pentland, McFarland & Baker, Architects 


ÉFFITTEL TER 


$8482. 


Office Building 
Wawanesa Mutual Insurance Co., Montreal 


A. Leslie Perry, Architect 
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Roysons Limited 


Fetherstonhaugh, Durnford, Bolton 
& Chadwick, Architects 


Cockfield-Brown Building, Toronto 


Pentland, McFarland & Baker, Architects 


Factory, Hunter Rose Co. Ltd., North York 


Richard A. Fisher, Architect 
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A Talk by Mr Lewis Mumford 


Given at the Architectural Association School, London, England 


I HAVE NO SET TALK to give you this morning, and what I 
shall say during the next twenty or twenty-five minutes— 
it is sometimes a little difficult for the elderly to know when 
to stop—will be for the purpose of making you feel at ease 
and ready to challenge and come back at me with your 
own points of view. I realize that I have entered a den 
of lions! 

I understand that you are all more or less still under the 
sway of a gentleman who is even more ancient than me— 
Le Corbusier—and what I should like to do now is to go 
into the situation in architecture in our civilization as I see 
it so that we shall understand better the problems which 
await us in post-Corbusier period which will come about 
in the natural progression of things. 

The battle for modern architecture has been won, and 
even the determined opponents of Le Corbusier would be 
basely ungrateful if he did not realize how much we owe to 
the magnificent propagandist genius, the extraordinary 
facility with a pencil, and the tenacity and persistence with 
which Le Corbusier, a hundred years after the modern 
movement began, set back on the particular route which 
began at the beginning of the Victorian period, clarified all 
its problems and reintroduced them to our generation. 
That was a great contribution. It would be very small 
minded of anyone to belittle it. Thanks to Le Corbusier 
and his associates in the CIAM, Gropius and the great 
giants of the 1920’s, the battle for modern architecture has 
now been won. You could not produce any other kind if 
you were asked to do so. 

I understand that people who want something less than 
modern architecture go to the office boy or to the little 
draughtsman who will obey their wishes and pretend to 
produce architecture. As I say, the victory has been won, 
and the real question is whether we are moving in the 
direction of good architecture, or whether we are fast ap- 
proaching the end of a blind alley. I uphold the thesis of 
the blind alley this morning, and that you are yourselves 
groping towards the end of it, and as soon as you hit the 
wall you must wake up and turn in another direction. 
What do I mean when I say that? 

The great contribution of the pre-Victorian and early 
Victorian architects and engineers—the people who built 
Liverpool Docks for example — was to acclimatize the 
Western mind to the use of the machine, to understand its 
great potentialities, and in understanding its potentialities 
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to realize all sorts of biological, human, social and personal 
possibilities which are also directly concerned with archi- 
tecture. In order to achieve their goal they had to neglect 
many elements which were not by any means side issues; 
but with the system of mechanization, mass production 
and of standardized units, architecture proceeded along 
the only lines it could go, deserting old forms, symbols and 
modes, and creating the architecture of the future — the 
architecture of the Manchester Cotton building, new rail- 
way stations, bridges, and so forth. That movement had its 
repercussions. In the United States we went through the 
same evolution, and then it petered out for many reasons. 

One of the reasons was the reaction of human sentiment 
against something that in its primitive form was imperfect 
and undeveloped but, unfortunately, the reaction took the 
form of Victorian ornament, Victorian gothic and Victorian 
sentimentality which led nowhere. It did not even lead 
into the past for you cannot lead a generation back into the 
past. You can only deform the present by attempting to 
imitate the past. So although there was a great period in 
English architecture, I am afraid you do not sufficiently re- 
cognize the period between, say, 1895 and 1910 in which 
genteel Edwardian and Georgian reaction took place, and 
when some of the very best town planning and the very 
best housing produced in the Western world, with qualities 
that Victorian engineers and planners had not recognized, 
was actually created here. You departed from that move- 
ment which had so influenced the continent and went to 
Lutyens Georgian and that was one of the sad things which 
happened to modern architecture. 

So it was necessary for Le Corbusier in the 1920’s to re- 
state and rediscover, as if for the first time, the movement 
which had been gathering headway but which had never 
fully crystallized throughout the nineteenth century. There 
was recognition that the machine age gave us forms in 
which new architectural modes should be conceived and 
that one cannot create modern buildings by using old 
fashioned methods of production and therefore old fash- 
ioned solutions in design. It was associated with the clarifi- 
cation that took place in the purist movement which Le 
Corbusier founded in 1919. 

That purification of architecture, which Le Corbusier 
had in mind on the basis of the cubist paintings at that 
time, was a great contribution to modern architecture. It 
restricted your choices and enabled the last traces of inert 
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sentimentality to be wiped off. It existed in the best Vic- 
torian work and in the great skyscrapers in Chicago, with 
not a trace of extraneous ornament and nothing but the 
finest type of factual statement. But this movement is now 
beginning to run into a blind alley, and the proof of that is 
that it has led to the creation at the hands of the masters of 
a series of buildings that, if they go on being imitated, will 
cast such discredit on the modern movement that your 
little engineering draughtsman and surveyor will take pos- 
session of the entire art of building unless you of this 
generation correct it. The form which this backward step 
has taken must be termed a folly—architecture of pure 
caprice without any rational functional basis, without any 
consideration of the human and social problems which the 
work of architecture conjures up; a folly which consists in 
creating a monument to the architect and not a solution of 
his client’s problem. 

If any of you wish to question me on what I mean by 
folly, I would refer by way of example to the United 
Nations Secretariat building. That is a folly in that its basis 
is a complete disregarding of the functional working of the 
United Nations. The problems set before the architects 
were to create a symbol for mankind of world unity, but 
the symbol was an American skyscraper which is, for the 
larger part of mankind, a thing of horror, something which 
represents imperialism and the white man’s domination 
of life. 

If you want another folly I would turn to Van der Rohe’s 
houses in the Middle West and the Lakeside apartment 
houses. Both are pieces of sculpture. Van der Rohe was an 
artist, and they are pieces of sculpture on an expense scale 
which have no relation to the problems of domestic habita- 
tion. One wonders what sort-of life such an architect lived 
in an apartment with one room and nothing private except 
the water closet! It is a mode of life that is almost unthink- 
able when you examine the details of a day’s routine in 
such a place. The Farnsworth House is the same thing on 
a miniature scale. The client was unable to defend herself 
against Van der Rohe’s views on pure space and the ad- 
vantages of living in a bird cage! That is what I mean by 
folly, and it is accompanied by a new kind of academicism 
which inflicts upon the fundamental solution of every prob- 
lem a facet which has nothing to do with the actual opera- 
tion and actual enjoyment of the structure itself. 

In every architectural school — I know it is so in America 
and it is presumably the case throughout Europe — the 
younger generation are following Van der Rohe and Le 
Corbusier into this bottomless pit, and are losing their grip 
on the real problems which await the modern architect. 
The problem which Le Corbusier never formulated except 
in an abstract way is how to advance from the mechanical 
solution to one which will be biologically, socially and per- 
sonally satisfactory, how to enrich architecture through an 
analysis of the problem and the client and the situation, 
and to enrich it with qualities that do not belong to the 
machine age. We are living in an age which is achieving 
greater psychological understanding than before, when 
the doctrines of a profound humanism and organism and 
a profound conception of the human personality must find 
a way of being embodied through the architects of our 
time in forms which will have all the necessary mechanical 
requisites, but which will do justice to the human person- 
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ality — and not to one type of personality; not to the in- 
tellectual such as Le Corbusier who everywhere has de- 
signed great buildings for one man alone — Le Corbusier. 
There is an enormous variety in human nature. There is the 
extrovert who likes an exposed life, the introvert who likes 
to withdraw, and the balanced man who wants something 
of both. There is a difference between the intellectual per- 
sonality with his endeavour to think his way through the 
world, and the more practical types who have other archi- 
tectural requirements. Their needs must be formulated in a 
different version if we are to have a satisfactory archi- 
tectural solution. 

So, since it is the business of the old to give unwanted 
advice to the young and to see it disregarded, I would say 
that the problem for the young architect today is to realize 
that the modern world offers infinitely richer possibilities 
for the architect than the purely formal and aesthetic solu- 
tions of Le Corbusier and Van der Rohe indicate. The task 
of the new age is to confront architecture with a sense of 
what it means for the development of the human person- 
ality, and not to do the old Greek trick of Procrustes of 
taking a human being and then stretching him or crushing 
him in order to fit into the architectural form, as has been 
done with the United Nations building in which most of 
the poor stenographers work in artificially lighted quarters 
with no sense of the outside world in their daily work. 

Question: You began by saying that the battle of archi- 
tecture was won, but surely there are very few people in 
the country who really know what the problems are and 
what it means. There are very few people who do not re- 
gard it as an imaginative literary exercise, and surely is not 
that one of the main reasons for it being possible for people 
such as Le Corbusier to ignore very largely what people 
want? People are not in fact capable of saying what they 
want. None of the people responsible in other fields — 
bankers, statesmen, politicians or local officials and busi- 
ness men — appears to be capable of telling their architects 
what they want or being on a level with them at all. Either 
they accept the architect as being a man who knows all 
about it and one who had better be left alone, or they agree 
to do exactly as the architect wishes. There is no body of 
opinion which is capable of keeping architecture on the 
right lines and keeping architects in touch with what is 
wanted. 

Mr Mumford: The lack of good clients and good patrons 
is fatal to architecture, because no architect should have a 
completely free hand. The worst buildings result from 
architects having completely dominated their clients, and 
the good buildings are the result of a tussle or a conflict be- 
tween the client and the architect. In the absence of an 
understanding body of people such as existed in England 
in the eighteenth century, what I say to the young archi- 
tects is this. Your first duty is to arrive at a fundamental 
understanding of the possibilities that your client is putting 
before you. Sometimes that involves the very dangerous 
business of challenging the client with the possibility of 
losing the job to somebody with a less challen ging disposi- 
tion, but in the long run this examination of the clients 
programme is essential for the development of good build- 
ing, and the few architects I know who have followed that 
particularly difficult line have been rewarded in the end. 

[ had some experience in that connection in the erection 
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of the Hunter College in New York, which is a curious kind 
of building. We interviewed a dozen architects who were 
on the panel of architects acceptable to the city of New 
York, we gave them our programme as we had worked it 
out, and we told them that we did not want them to come 
to the meeting with a roll of plans and elevation under 
their arms. We wanted to discuss the project with them, 
argue with them and to see how they would approach it. 
The site was much too small, and the best solution was still 
a bad solution. The members of the committee who under- 
stood that fact would have given their eye teeth for the 
architect who would have said ‘Gentlemen, you must not 
go ahead with this project. You must get land over on the 
edge of the city near the river at a cheaper price instead of 
clinging to this old site’. On the contrary, the architects all 
rubbed their hands and said that everything could be done! 

Matthew Levisky, a great architect of this generation 
who died tragically in 1950, used to say that a good build- 
ing could only be done with a great client, and that is a 
lesson for the architect. He must approach the client with 
a certain kind of humility. He can learn from the most in- 
significant expression on the part of his client something 
he did not know about the kind of building he could live in. 
The one thing you cannot accuse the leaders of the modern 
movement of is that quality of humility! Frank Lloyd 
Wright does not possess it; Le Corbusier does not possess 
it. They are great men — the old fashioned Victorian, Wag- 
nerian great men! 

Question: You have attacked the great men of the mod- 
ern movement and, at the same time, you have pointed out 
that people have different requirements for they are dif- 
ferent individually. I have seen the flats at Stuttgart and 
they seem to me to constitute the simplest possible struc- 
ture in which the tenants can put what they want. There 
is also the Corbusier scheme in Algiers which consists of a 
structure of large slabs into which the people build the 
homes they want. It seems that for the very first time the 
ordinary man has been given a chance to create a home 
which he wants and has not had something forced upon 
him by the intellectual. 

Mr Mumford: That is a very good defence. Van der 
Rohe’s later work has no longer that flexibility. It is rigid. 
For example there is the Institute of Technology which is 
locked in layout, and the faculty of adaptability and flex- 
ibility which he had in his earlier designs was forfeited to 
a barren, sterile aesthetic approach. 

Again, to take the case of Le Corbusier, his solution of 
the problem of a house at the end of a narrow cul-de-sac 
with a restricted view was to raise the house which gave a 
good view of the garden. It was a wonderful solution, but 
now he cannot create a building without this waste of 
space underneath it! How long will building on stilts be 
modern? How long will it be before it is thought of as a 
tag in our development and when it will look as quaint and 
as absurd as Victorian gothic. 

Question: Do you believe that the ordinary man is not 
capable of creating that which he likes — if he knows what 
he likes — and, if so, should we lay down the law for him? 

Mr Mumford: I can best answer you by telling you of 
two Polish architects, members of the C.I.A.M., whose 
names you probably know, who were at one time very 
active in Warsaw. There they created some fine three- 
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storey apartments which were inhabited by the workers 
and people coming in from the country. They carried out 
the Le Corbusier programme very strictly, and had white 
walls with built-in black furniture giving a contrast which 
showed up very well in photographs! When the people 
came in it was discovered that they liked the sense of 
space, they liked the big windows and immediately saw 
the advantage of plenty of sunlight, but the question was 
how was mother to keep her child’s greasy fingers off the 
white wall? Obviously a white wall becomes less than pure 
after a time. They also found that many of the tenants, who 
hailed originally from the country not so long ago, made 
the black furniture gay with all sorts of traditional floral 
designs and patterns. The architects were horrified at first, 
but they lived to grow and to suffer sufficiently to under- 
stand that their original solution had lacked certain human 
qualities. You must have dwellings where children are 
free to move around whithout being eternally scolded by 
mother, and you must give people a room which seems to 
them to be something other than a funeral parlour! 

Question: You criticized us for using these “Wagnerian 
architects’ ’ ideas and said that we are going down a blind 
alley. I think that we may be able to make use of those 
ideas to our advantage if we go to our clients with humility. 
You lack faith in us whereas we have faith in ourselves. 

Mr Mumford: No; I have a good deal of faith in you 
otherwise I should not have made such a harsh criticism. 
If you look at the drawing boards and the designs which 
are to be found on the walls of every architectural school 
you find that you have been limited to an over simplified 
approach to the problems of architecture, and the work of 
architecture is extremely complex. It is not the work of 
sculpture. You do not live in pieces of sculpture. It is so 
manifold compared with sculpture that the architect 
should be ashamed of himself for not rising to challenge. 
Architecture like life has to be impure in order to re- 
produce and to go on living. Do not be afraid of a little dis- 
order when you are through with your work. The thing 
which I find really upsetting in the homes of some of my 
beloved friends who have been affected is that if one 
moved a chair by as much as six inches the whole com- 
position is destroyed and the owner looks pained! That is 
sculpture. It is the subordination of life to form whereas 
real architecture is the enclosure of life in an adequate 
form. 

Question: Surely we are not the people who control the 
whole thing. It is present society which limits aesthetics 
unless we are to be sociologists. If we are, for instance, to 
design a block of offices in the city, there are limiting 
factors such as land values, cost, town planning, and so 
forth. What do you expect with all those factors controlling 
the architect? The architect is not the person who controls 
these things. There are many other factors concerned — 
town planners, sociologists, and so forth. 

Mr Mumford: Does our generation really believe in art 
or does it regard it as icing on the cake rather than the 
bread and wine of life? That is the limiting factor. If I 
were to give another example of the folly I should refer to 
the Pimlico dwellings. Under what terms can we make our 
cities as they were again, and under what terms can we 
cease to produce urban barbarians? That problem is at the 
basis of every architectural solution of housing. It is some- 
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thing which looks good on a drawing board but lacks the 
human quality. 

Question: Whose fault would it be in Pimlico? They 
were given a certain area and so many flats to put into that 
area. I should say it was the fault of the Westminster 
County Council. 

Mr Mumford: One does not have to accept a problem. It 
is always possible to resign; it is always possible to go on 
strike; it is possible to cry out at the top one’s voice “This 
is the wrong thing to do, and as an architect, in all decency 
you must not ask me to do it. I should not do it if I was 
starving. With such strong morals and principles, our 
town councils and governmental bodies would presently 
be ashamed into doing the right thing. If, on the other 
hand, the architect merely accepts a commission and 
carries out his work in accordance with what he is told by 
his superiors, then our civilization is in a bad way. We 
must create conditions in which real architecture will be 
possible. 

_ Question: You said that good architecture needs a great 
client and surely the great client is not an individual but 
society, and the needs and habits of society are hardly ever 
mentioned in the schools of architecture, far less taught. 

Mr Mumford: That is quite true. The thing which one 
must be frightened of is the curious spirit of academicism 
which would stereotype architecture in certain forms and 
would say “This is modern architecture’. 

Question: Could you give some examples of those which 
you consider to be positive ones? 

Mr Mumford: You mean of really good and adequate 
solutions I take it. If one examines the client’s programme 
and accepts it I think that Lever House in New York would 
be a good example. You have to accept the clients pro- 
gramme. He is interested in advertising and he is willing 
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to be extravagant in order to gain publicity, but it is the 
best place from the point of view of light, air, and pleasant- 
ness of outlook for the office workers that I have discovered 
anywhere. It is a luxurious solution, but if you are con- 
demned to be a stenographer, a filing clerk or a minor ad- 
ministrator, I cannot think of a happier building to work in 
than Lever House, New York. It involved saying “We shall 
not go as high as possible; we shall not crowd the site, and 
we shall leave half of it open to get the light. Nobody will 
be more than thirty feet away from the window.’ 

The Principal: The last occasion on which Mr Mumford 
addressed us was five years ago, and I want to say most 
sincerely that five years, so far as Mr Mumford is con- 
cerned, is far too long. I should like him every fifth day! 
I agree with almost everything he said, although I was not 
too happy about his remarks in connection with Pimlico. 

I believe that the message which Mr Mumford has given 
is really to think more about our job as an architect and 
less about ourselves. I think that is really what the archi- 
tect has to do. Of course, you can dismiss the programme 
and sack your client, but remember you do not have to do 
any of those things until you have really thought about it. 
Some people all too easily turn over the programme, give 
up the job and get rid of the client before they have done 
any thinking at all. 

On your behalf I wish to thank Mr Mumford for his 
address and for the way in which he has answered the 
questions. 

The vote of thanks was carried by acclamation, and the 
meeting then terminated. 


Mr Mumford’s address is reprinted here by kind permission of 
the Architectural Association, London. 
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School Construction and Costs 


A paper given at the Annual Con- 
vention of the Ontario Urban and Rural 
School Trustees Association, June, 1953. 


You HAVE PAID a great tribute to the architectural profes- 
sion in requesting one of our members to take part in this, 
your thirty-fourth Annual Convention. I bring you the 
greetings of the President and members of the Ontario 
Association of Architects and I wish to express their ap- 
preciation for your kind invitation. 

Your genial Secretary-Treasurer selected the title 
“School Construction and Costs” for my paper. It is evident 
that you expect a mysterious formula which will reduce 
construction costs to eight or nine dollars per square foot. 
The magic wand of economy is well worn. Since the war, 
accommodation for 200,000 additional pupils has been pro- 
vided in Ontario at a cost of $156,000,000. During this 
tremendous program, the school architect has constantly 
striven for greater economies. The monumental school 
building has been replaced by a refreshingly functional 
building that the public have learned to appreciate. The 
cubic content has been kept to a minimum by efficient 
planning, lower roof lines and by providing multi-purpose 
accommodation. Structural elements are being used as 
finished surfaces and by careful selection of construction 
materials the erection time has been materially reduced. 

You can readily appreciate that my task is a difficult one, 
for the economies have already been made. You are getting 
the greatest value that rising construction costs will permit. 
For example, a large secondary school in Hamilton, tender- 
ed during the inflationary period of 1929, cost $8.14 per 
square foot. By using the construction cost index, for the 
period, that building today would have cost $19.53 per 
square foot, while similar accommodation was provided 
two years ago in Hamilton for $11.90 per square foot. De- 
spite the fact that the schools of today provide a more 
efficient environment for both teacher and student, they 
are being constructed much more economically than be- 
fore the war. 

During these inflated times, you are not the only group 
who is suffering from a large expansion program. Industry 
in Ontario has spent over one hundred millions for new 
buildings in the past year compared to your forty-five mil- 
lions in the same period. We have not been able to provide 
industrialists with the economies you have enjoyed, for 
their buildings seldom go beyond the basic essentials. I can 
recall using units of $2.00 to $4.00 per square foot for 
factory buildings, which cost $7.00 to $9.00 today and you 
can be assured that this advance is not caused by the use 
of acoustical ceilings and terrazzo floors in our factories. 
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You will hasten to say that the industrialist has no pro- 
blem, since there is a product involved and all he has to do 
is change the price tag. That is true, but what industrial 
product can possibly compare with the future citizens of 
our Province? I think it is about time that we place a price 
tag on the potential of our children, who are so important 
to the national development of our country. These children 
will be tax-payers, eventually paying for the new schools 
they are now attending; so let us at least prepare them well 
for that burden. 

I live in a small but expanding residential community 
which cannot keep up with schoolroom accommodation 
and my school taxes are $124.25 this year. For the price of 
a package of cigarettes a day, I can provide my four chil- 
dren with heated, ventilated and well lighted accommoda- 
tion, medical and dental examinations, books and station- 
ery supplies, music lessons, social activities, the best educa- 
tion in the world, and last but not least — a very attractive 
sitter. It is true that taxpayers without children pay 
similar charges, but their contribution to the community 
is small compared to those with children and it is this 
group who are your greatest critics. They realize that at- 
tractive surroundings in their plants will improve pro- 
duction and provide greater harmony among their em- 
ployees, yet they freely criticize a School Board for creating 
a similar atmosphere in educational institutions. 

We gladly pay for the products of industry and why 
should we not pay for the products of our educational 
system? 

This is not to imply that economy should be forgotten 
or that we should rest upon past accomplishments. We 
should be ever vigilant of waste in planning, materials and 
equipment. Be sure that the prescribed areas are a 
minimum and that they will be required at least for the 
life-time of the debenture. Take a firm stand with those 
sincere individuals who demand more space and equip- 
ment to do a better job in the new school. Let them know 
that debenture debts must be paid and that someday their 
demands may prompt a reduction in their own salaries. 
It has been said that teachers can become slaves to space 
and equipment. 

I do not wish to burden you with detailed costs of vari- 
ous materials. Your local architect would be only too 
pleased to provide information of this kind and his re- 
commendations on the value of the various materials 
should be considered, since economy is not based on initial 
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cost. Materials which are indestructible, mar-proof and 
easily cleaned will be the most economical. 

It was stated earlier that economies already have been 
made and there remains little to do in the field of cost re- 
duction. We must carefully consider each item because it 
is only through saving a few dollars here and a few dollars 
there that any appreciable reduction can be made. Mem- 
bers of Boards, who are building schools, will recall 
agreeing to additional work, or a more decorative material, 
because it cost but a few hundred dollars, which has little 
effect on an overall expenditure of several hundreds of 
thousands. For example, the chalkboards in an elementary 
school cost approximately decimal 8% of the total build- 
ing; metal toilet partitions may cost decimal 5%; classroom 
floor finishes may cost 2.8% and glass block 1.2%. These 
are very small items in the overall cost and the difference if 
substitutes were made would be even smaller, yet these 
are the kind of savings you must carefully consider. I do 
not wish to pass judgment on any of the materials, for that 
is the responsibility of your local architect, and after all 
he will not have a Convention Exhibitor's Committee 
breathing down his neck. 

Remember, when costs are considered, both savings and 
increases, that a thousand dollars will cost the community 
about sixteen hundred by the time the debenture is re- 
tired. 

You have wondered why a standard classroom costs 
so much more than an average house of equal area. This is 
one error in considering costs by classrooms. Remember 
the cost of a classroom includes many services and areas 
beyond the walls of the classroom. The differential would 
not be as great if the square foot or cubic foot unit cost 
were used. In addition, you must also remember that the 
finish materials in a school are, of necessity, much more 
durable and therefore much more expensive. The ceiling 
heights are greater and there is more window area and, 
generally, the structural elements in a classroom are cost- 
lier because the spans are greater. 

One major factor of school cost, of course, is the super- 
vision and administration required in the construction of a 
school building. Usually, the contractor who builds an in- 
dividual house works for wages — he is the foreman, the 
superintendent, the purchasing agent, the project engineer 
and the boss carpenter. AIl these functions are performed 
for little more than the wages demanded of a union car- 
penter. That is one reason why some small rural schools 
have been built so inexpensively. 

It is almost impossible for a builder in this category to 
construct successfully a larger building. Usually, he is 
limited by his ability to finance and his method of super- 
vision and administration is not geared to the larger pro- 
jects, as records and accounts are usually entered in the 
little black book kept in his hip pocket. The contractor or 
his staff must be available during the day to facilitate the 
work, but the builder cannot usually be reached until after 
six o clock in the evening. 

Time and geography have a great deal to do with the 
cost of a building. Tenders should be called at a time of 
year which will permit the contractor to build under the 
most favourable climatic conditions or at a time that will 
allow the contractor to close-in the building before cold 
weather. Excavating, concrete and masonry work are much 
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more expensive in cold weather. It not only costs more to 
heat materials and protect the work but labour is less 
industrious and the work suffers during cold weather. This 
is reflected in the tendered prices. 

Another time consideration would be the amount of 
work the tendering contractors have on hand. Many con- 
struction projects are scheduled to start in the spring and, 
if you can call for tenders before these are announced, you 
will enjoy lower prices than those received later in the 
season. It would be desirable to have a few hungry con- 
tractors on the list of bidders; that condition, however, has 
not been experienced for some years and I hope it will 
never return. 

The other influence on costs I mentioned was geography. 
A small community in central Ontario may enjoy very low 
prices, while a community of similar size near a large city 
may suffer. The first community may have a contractor 
using non-union trades. He not only saves money On wages, 
but his men will work nine to ten hours a day. The non- 
union carpenter is free to work at other trades; for ex- 
ample, if there is a delay in the receipt of lumber, he will 
work with a shovel or perhaps do some cement finishing. 
This will reduce the period of construction and materially 
reduce the overhead and ultimate cost. The second com- 
munity near the large city will not have a contractor cap- 
able of the work, for everytime a building of any conse- 
quence is considered the large contractors from the city 
are brought in. The School Board will also have to use the 
city contractors and they will not only pay union wages, 
but they will also pay from ten to eighteen percent more 
for travelling time, depending on the distance travelled. 

Another factor that may be charged to geography is the 
great variation in local building regulations. It is hoped 
that the National Building Code will be adopted by those 
communities with poor building by-laws so that the 
standards of construction will be maintained throughout 
the country. 

Time and geography were forcibly brought to my atten- 
tion when a company commissioned my firm to design 
buildings of similar accommodation at Hamilton, London, 
Windsor, Kitchener, Owen Sound, Oshawa, Peterborough, 
Oakville and Newmarket. Some of the quotations made 
the owners wonder if gold bricks had been included in the 
masonry specifications. As a matter of fact, two of the pro- 
jects had to be abandoned because they were financially 
unsound, while some were so low that we were afraid a 
major part had been omitted. 

You can do something about time, but there is little you 
can do about geography. It was mentioned merely as an- 
other intangible, which must be considered when com- 
paring school costs with other communities. 

It is interesting to note how material prices have de- 
creased while wage rates have continued to advance. Al- 
though this has somewhat stabilized the overall construc- 
tion cost, it has indicated to the architect that he must de- 
sign with as much shop fabrication as possible. The larger 
the unit and the ease with which it is installed, the greater 
will be the saving. Architects have used prefabricated 
sandwich wall construction with the insulation between 
metal or precast concrete. The precast concrete units have 
been installed in one piece the length of the classroom. 
The cost of the material is greater than masonry but savings 
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are made due to the speed of erection. Sash manufacturers 
are also supplying larger units requiring a limited amount 
of field fabrication and, therefore, providing greater econo- 
mies. 

I do not think it will be long before the precast haydite 
and concrete manufacturers will develop their slabs with 
sufficient acoustical properties on the underside to permit 
their use as exposed classroom ceilings. The use of exposed 
Celocrete or haydite blocks in classrooms has materially 
reduced the need of acoustical treatment at the ceilings. 

The use of structural elements as finished surfaces will 
not permit the concealment of piping, particularly in two 
storey buildings. This is a great advantage in the main- 
tenance of the mechanical work and I do not consider ex- 
posed piping detrimental to the function of the school 
building. 

While speaking of mechanical work, I think it sufficient 
to say that the heating and ventilating should be kept as 
simple as possible. The most expensive and best controlled 
system it is possible to design can be fouled by the in- 
dividual who requires fresh air through an open window. 
The janitor must be capable of maintaining the equipment 
and, rather than hire graduate mechanical engineers for 
this work, I feel it would be better to keep the equipment to 
the level of the janitor. 

During the question period someone will undoubtedly 
ask about the costs of one and two storey schools. Perhaps, 
we can deal with that matter now. Our Board of Education 
asked this question of our office two years ago and an 
analysis was made. Our investigation was based on con- 
struction costs only. It was found that twelve classrooms 
and under were cheaper to build as a one storey building, 
but beyond that area the two storey building was cheaper, 
due to the extra roofing and foundations. The larger the 
area the more easily stair and service areas can be ab- 
sorbed in the multi-storey building. 

The results of our investigation will not agree with the 
many papers prepared for the Association of School Busi- 
ness Officials, which always take into consideration the 
use of non fire-resisting materials in the one storey build- 
ing. We are not permitted to build even one storey build- 
ings of frame construction in Hamilton. 

There are many other points that should be considered 
before determining the economies of one or two storey 
schools, and it would be well to investigate each project 
with due consideration to property values, ease of expan- 
sion if required, safety, supervision and maintenance. The 
drapery manufacturers would consider it gross negligence 
if I did not point out that bilateral lighting cannot be used 
in multi-storey buildings. 

A submission was made this year to the Honourable 
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Leslie M. Frost by the Ontario Municipal Association that 
the Minister of Education should have prepared and made 
available to the local school authorities a standard set of 
plans for schools, varying in size from two to eight rooms, 
and thus eliminate a large amount of the present cost of 
preparing plans for new schools. 

I submit that, even if such a scheme were workable, it is 
not the way to reduce construction costs for you are only 
dealing with three or four percent of the total cost. Super- 
vision of construction, checking shop drawings, approval 
of accounts and interpreting drawings and specifications 
must be performed and must be charged to the work. The 
Department would probably make a charge for the draw- 
ings — drawings which would have to be adjusted to meet 
site requirements. 

If such a scheme had been functioning since the war, the 
economies which you now enjoy could not have been 
developed. Each new school has been a challenge to the 
architect for greater economy, better construction and to 
provide the ultimate in the ever-changing requirements of 
our educational system. 

In a report made by the California Council of Architects, 
it was noted that fifteen states had tried and abandoned 
stock plans for schools. Professor Eric Arthur, speaking to 
the Association of School Business Officials in Toronto 
eighteen months ago, told of a one-room school designed 
by the Ontario Association of Architects at the request of 
the Department of Education, which was to be used in 
remote areas of our Province where one-roomed schools 
would be built without benefit of architects. I quote Pro- 
fessor Arthur “the rugged individualists who have received 
these plans are reluctant to use them. In spite of the limited 
variations of space in such a school, the School Board pre- 
fers that its individual requirements be given detailed con- 
sideration” (unquote). Our schools must be designed to the 
requirements of the School Board with due consideration 
to orientation, topography and services on the site. 

Many of you were shocked to read in the Globe and Mail 
ten days ago that Ontario taxpayers will have to provide 
eleven million dollars this year to take care of the Pro- 
vince’s prison population. It has been proven that in poor 
school districts with improper facilities the rate of juvenile 
delinquency climbs very rapidly. This is frequently the 
first step toward the reformatory where vocational training 
is much more expensive than that provided in our schools. 
Attractive surroundings play an important part in keeping 
our children at school and, as tax-payers, school trustees, 
and architects, it is our duty to provide a desirable type of 
accommodation. 

It is far better to invest in a potential taxpayer than to 
create a tax burden. 
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NEWS FROM THE INSTITUTE 


CALENDAR OF EVENTS 

Annual Meetings of Provincial Associations: 

Alberta, Macdonald Hotel, Edmonton, January 29th, 1954. 
Quebec, Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, February 4th 
to 6th, 1954. 

Annual Convention of The Royal Australian Institute of 
Architects, Sydney, New South Wales, May 9th to 15th, 
1954. 

Annual Meeting of The Engineering Institute of Canada, 
Chateau Frontenac, Quebec City, May 12th to 14th, 1954. 


ALBERTA 
Amongst many factors that are profoundly influencing the 
architecture of the present day, and are certain to influ- 
ence still more that of the future, one of the most impor- 
tant, even more important than the many new structural 
methods and materials, is the rapid and vast increase of 
the world’s population. This inevitably raises difficult pro- 
blems of provision for housing and working accommoda- 
tion. The most obvious answer is the multi-storeyed build- 
ing. This provides mass accommodation for housing, for 
office work and for many types of manufacture. Huge 
buildings, such as the Brazilian offices or the Corbusian 
schemes for apartments, extort our admiration as tremen- 
dous feats of ingenuity, skill and daring. But when 
we think of the masses life for which they provide we 
cannot but experience some feeling of alarm. They suggest 
a crucial struggle between man and the machine, between 
the life of the individual spirit and a mechanized existence. 
The many-celled type of the structures and the essentially 
grated type of the facades suggests a population regimen- 
ted and put behind bars. No matter how large the acreage 
of glass the bars are there. No matter how skilfully the 
bars are designed, they still are bars. A gilded cage is still 
a cage. It may well be that elsewhere, and for these same 
occupants, great areas are provided for recreation; but 
there is the obvious danger that even this provision for 
recreation may be of a massed and regimented nature. 
We may be told that this solution is quite rational and, 
indeed, inevitable; yet the feeling arises that even a lone 
herdsman exposed to all the elements upon the hills lives 
a more wholesome and a fuller life than these ant-hill 
dwellers. The common man still clings to the idea that it 
is better to occupy a small house with a garden where he 
may grow vegetables, or even tend fine varieties of flowers 
and invent arrangements of grass and shrubs. Above all, he 
likes to feel that this is his own possession, part of his very 
self, and at the command of his own personality. We need 
some immediate touch with nature. Is some reconciliation 
possible? The tending of a machine is not drudgery pro- 
vided reasonable time limits are set and that the environ- 
ment is pleasant. On the contrary it may be a most 
agreeable and interesting occupation. “Stone walls do not 
a prison make nor iron bars a cage”. Wordsworth, an 
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individualist and a poet of nature, tells us that 
“Nuns fret not at their convent’s narrow walls 

And hermits are contented with their cells 

And students with their pensive citadels . . . 

In truth, the prison into which we doom ourselves 

No prison is”. 
Another poet reminds us that “The mind is its own place 
and of itself can make a heaven of hell, a hell of heaven”. 
These words are put into the mouth of Satan, a highly 
intelligent witness who was at the moment in a position 
to judge. Can each of the multitudinous cells of these many 
storeyed buildings be taken for a hermitage or a “pensive 
citadel”? No doubt it can; but this surely requires pos- 
session of greater internal resource than belongs to the 
average human individual or family. These must have 
somewhere, somehow, freer outlet. Is it beyond possib- 
ility to provide this? 

Meanwhile, a great movement is going on in England 
with the definite purpose of providing the good life for 
all. Much heart searching research and practical planning 
is being done by the co-operation of architects, town plan- 
ners, engineers and others on the creation of the New 
Towns intended to relieve the congestion of London, and 
also in the reconstruction of bombed out areas in many 
cities. In this work these men are steadfastly pursuing the 
idea that humanity shall not be crushed out by mechanism, 
that they must create situations for the work, the leisure 
and the recreation of the common man which shall be 
pleasant in all aspects and prospects and in every detail, 
places which people shall find pleasant to be in, to circulate 
in and to look around in. This is a new approach to the 
problem of accommodation, a broader view than either 
architecture or town planning, a new art in fact, in which 
the collaboration of many minds is necessary. It will be 
well for architects to accept the challenge that it presents 
to them to play their part in a great co-operation. 

Cecil S. Burgess 


NOVA SCOTIA 
Mr C. A. E. Fowler, Secretary-Treasurer, and Mrs Fowler 
were hosts to the Council members and their wives 
at Mr Fowler’s summer cottage, Glen Gree, at Wynachts 
Point, about twenty miles from Halifax on the evening of 
July 29th. After a speed-boat spin on the bay (fronting the 
cottage) and a delicious luncheon, the 176th meeting of 
the Council was held while the ladies were in another 
room enjoying friendly chats and playing: card games. 
The Secretary, as usual, had a number of matters that 
engrossed two hours of the councillors’ time: one item was 
relative to the holding of the R.A.I.C. Annual Meeting in 
the Maritimes in 1955, and the appointment of A. E. 
Priest as Chairman for the N.S.A.A. committee to confer 
with the committees appointed by the Architects’ Assoc- 
iation of New Brunswick and the Newfoundland Associa- 
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tion of Architects. 

On behalf of the Council members and their wives, our 
President, Mr C. D. Davison, warmly thanked Mr and Mrs 
Fowler for their kind hospitality. A charming day was 
ended at midnight as our car-lights lighted the road home- 


ward, leaving the reflection of the moon on the bay. 
A. E. Priest 


ONTARIO 

The Ontario Association of Architects has five hundred 
and seventy-five resident members, three hundred and 
twenty-five of whom live in Greater Toronto. The Toronto 
Chapter is supported by the annual fees of one hundred 
and eighty-five or 57% of the eligible O.A.A. membership. 

The Chapter can count on a turnout of about thirty or 
16% of its membership to its regular meetings, and it is 
from these thirty or so faithful supporters that its com- 
mittees are conscripted. The purpose of this letter is not 
to bemoan the stinginess or lethargy of Toronto architects 
in the mass, but to sing the praises of the happy few who 
have given freely of their time and energy as Chapter 
members and citizens. 

What are the achievements of the 16%? As a result of 
the efforts of past Executive Committees, the city recog- 
nizes in its by-laws the existence of an “Advisory Com- 
mittee on Civic Design.” This Committee is called in by 
the Commissioner of Buildings to pass (or reject) the de- 
signs of buildings to be erected on University Avenue, the 
Civic Square Area, and in areas where the erection of 
certain types of buildings requires amendments to the 
residential by-laws. It, also, is asked for advice on the 
siting and design of all public buildings, planning and 
landscaping of parks, boulevards and playgrounds, siting 
and design of statuary, drinking fountains, ornamental 
fences, etc., and the design of lighting standards, waste 
receptables, traffic and other signs. It was on this last item 
that the efforts of the Committee were most dramatically 
focused in the 1952-53 season, since the City Departments 
are actively working on new designs for all the “street 
furniture” on Yonge Street from Front Street to Alexander 
Street. The committee members worked hard to get 
acceptance of a new type of street lighting which does 
away with poles, and they were also interested in all the 
other details of design which a complete redressing of a 
street involves. 

Several pressure groups including a group of one, 
comprising His Worship the Mayor, have joined the 
perennial battle over the future of the Toronto Islands. 
The Chapter, through its Toronto Islands Committee, has 
lent its voice to the conservationists and has made repre- 
sentations to the city hall which were, at least, received 
with respect. The Toronto Chapter Zoning Committee 
was formed to take an active part in the deliberations on 
the proposed Toronto zoning by-law. By a strange coin- 
cidence, all the members of the Chapter Committee were 
also members of a committee formed by the Toronto 
Board of Trade for the same purpose. The Chapter Com- 
mittee has recommended that the Chapter endorse the 
submission of the Board of Trade to the city fathers. The 
Chapter Executive also worked hard to have the new civic 
square and city hall made the subject of a competition, but 
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were not successful. 

The small active core of the Toronto Chapter has done 
two things. When an immediate aim has been achieved, 
this city is thereby improved (since all advice given by 
architects is good). Even when the Chapter’s efforts are 
frustrated, the Chapter is extolled in the press as a group 
of public spirited citizens and all architects may bask in 
the reflected glory of the enthusiastic few. A pessimist 
might say that, at any given time, out of any three hundred 
and twenty-five architects only thirty are capable of rais- 
ing their eyes above their own narrow interests, and 
nothing can be done about it. An optimist could argue 
that if thirty can accomplish so much with so little effort 
what could three hundred and twenty-five not do if they 
would, occasionally, lend a hand. 

L. A. Oxley. 
CORRESPONDENCE 
The American Institute of Architects 
July 22nd, 1953 
Mr R. Schofield Morris, 
President, 
Royal Architectural Institute of Canada. 


Dear Mr Morris: 

We have the honor to transmit herewith the results of 
the elections for Officers and Members of our Board of 
Directors which took place at the Eighty-fifth Annual Con- 
vention of The American Institute of Architects held at the 
Olympic Hotel in Seattle, Washington, June 15-19, 1953. 

In sending you this announcement, we wish also to con- 
vey our felicitations to you and to the members of your 
Society, and to express the hope that it will be our pleasure 
to receive at our headquarters in Washington and at our 
various Chapter offices throughout the United States any 
members of your organization who may be travelling in 
the United States of America. 

It is our firm belief that in a world so beset with difficulty 
and trouble it is essential to reaffirm the solidarity of 
members of kindred professions in all countries. 

On behalf of The President, Members of The Board, 
Members of The American Institute of Architects, I beg 
to remain with expressions of highest esteem. 

Yours most sincerely, 
Edmund R. Purves 
Executive Director 


July 24th, 1953 
The American Institute of Architects, 


1735 New York Avenue, N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


Dear Mr Purves: 

Many thanks for your letter of July 22nd informing us 
of the results of the elections for Officers and Members of 
the Board of Directors of your Institute and containing 
also your felicitations and invitation to our members 
travelling in your country. 

Your kind letter with its invitation will be brought to 
the attention of all of our members. 

I can speak for the Council of our Institute and for the 
members in thanking the American Institute of Architects 
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for their good wishes and for their kind invitation. 

We value, as you do, the goodwill which exists both col- 
lectively and individually between our colleagues in all 
countries and particularly on both sides of our common 
border. 

Please convey our congratulations to your President and 
Members of the Board and our very good wishes and warm 
regards to all your Members. 

Yours very sincerely, 
R. Schofield Morris 
President 


A.LA. BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

Officers: (Terms expire 1954) Clair W. Ditchy, President; 
Norman J. Schlossman, Ist Vice-President; Howard Eichen- 
baum, 2nd Vice-President; George Bain Cummings, Secretary; 
Maurice J. Sullivan, Treasurer. 

Regional Directors: (Terms expire 1954) Leonard H. Bailey, 
Central States District; G. Thomas Harmon III, South Atlantic 
District; Charles O. Matcham, Sierra Nevada District; Edward 
L. Wilson, Texas District. 

(Terms expire 1955) Philip D. Creer, New England District; 
C. Storrs Barrows, New York District; Edgar H. Berners, North 
Central States District; W. Gordon Jamieson, Western Moun- 
tain District. 

(Terms expire 1956) Marcellus Wright Jr, Middle Atlantic Dis- 
trict; Raymond S. Kastendieck, Great Lakes District; Clyde C. 
Pearson, Gulf States District; Waldo B. Christenson, North- 
west District. 


Edmund R. Purves, Executive Director. 


OBITUARY 
David Shore. The sudden death of David Shore on August 
15th will leave a void in the ranks of membership which 
will be difficult to fill. Professional ethics were more than 
words to him, and in his quiet and unassuming way he 
strove to uphold what he believed to be a high standard 
of practice. To his many friends and business associates in 
and around Ottawa he will be missed, not only for his 
congenial personality, but also for his sense of fair play. 
David was in his forty-sixth year, at the prime of his 
life. He has been associated with architects and architec- 
ture since 1929, when he entered the office of W. E. Noffke, 
F.R.A.LC., as a draftsman. Early in 1942 he joined the 
Air Force and in due course was commissioned as an Air 
Gunner. After discharge from the Service, he was admit- 
ted to membership in the Ontario Association of Arch- 
itects, and joined the partnership of Abra, Balharrie and 
Shore. He was also registered in the Province of Quebec. 
I had known David Shore since the early days with Mr 
Noffke, and his passing leaves me with an acute sense of 
personal loss. I will miss his friendship and ready will to 
co-operate. 
Watson Balharrie 


CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 

Carl Feiss was born in Cleveland, Ohio, 1907; Bachelor 
of Architecture, University of Pennsylvania, 1931; Masters 
degree in City Planning, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, 1938; member of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and Chairman of its Committee on Education; 
member of the American Institute of Planners and of its 
Committee on Education; member of Board of Directors 
of the American Society of Planning Officials and the 
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American Planning and Civic Association; former director 
of the School of Architecture and Planning, University 
of Denver and former head of the Planning and Housing 
Division of the School of Architecture at Columbia Uni- 
versity; at present is serving as Chief, Planning and Engi- 
neering Branch, Housing and Home Finance Agency, 
Washington, D.C. 


Alvin R. Prack is a native Hamiltonian, attended McGill 
University and the University of Toronto (without pre- 
judice). Spent five years with several U.S. architectural 
firms. Returned to practice “The Learned Profession” in 
Hamilton (or wherever a job is available). Served with 
the Works and Building Branch of the R.C.A.F., a Rear 
Commander of the Canadian Power Squadrons, a member 
of the Burlington and District Water Board and Vice- 
President of the Ontario Association of Architects. 


NOTICE 

A professional engineer, B.Sc. Civil Engineering 1941, 
A.M.LC.E., A.M.I. Struct. E., specialist in design and con- 
struction of reinforced concrete, framed and factory build- 
ings and industrial plant structures including foundations; 
sound knowledge of structural steelwork design and soil 
mechanics, seeks responsible position with firm of archi- 
tects, preferably with view to eventual partnership. Apply 
to Journal, R.A.I.C., 57 Queen Street West, Toronto. 


BOOK REVIEW 
A THEORY OF ARCHITECTURE by Victor Hammer. Published 
by Wittenborn, Schultz, Inc., New York. Price $4.80. 

This little book makes heavy going for the reader, but 
within its pages one can find some interesting argument 
about the age-old problem of when is a building a work 
of art and why is it so. The argument is put in the form of 
a dialogue with the “Craftsman” examining what he thinks 
architecture is about, and the “Patron” acting as fall guy. 
The “Craftsman” of the dialogue turns out to be an archi- 
tect, but one who thinks and talks like a sculptor. 

In the tradition of the Platonic dialogues, the argument 
is developed about a particular situation, in this case, about 
the building by the Craftsman of a chapel for some friends 
who had been recently converted to Roman Catholicism. 
This chapel, we are led to believe, became a work of art, 
because the Craftsman was given a free hand, because it 
was built out of stone, and because there was an element 
of magic present. 

Now you've really got to read this thing, if you want 
to get it straight, because I got lost, first, in philosophic 
references which run from Einstein back to Plato, and 
then in semantic troubles over the words “style”, “struc- 
ture”, and “ornament”, which may in their German sense 
convey what Mr Hammer has in mind, but don’t, in their 
English sense, bear up under the weight of the argument 
advanced. “Only those buildings can be accepted as archi- 
tecture which are transfigured by a gesture of unification 
and have acquired the tension characteristic of an organ- 
ism”... says the Craftsman . . . “shanties, pyramids, sky- 
scrapers, or pre-fabricated houses are buildings, but they 
cannot be claimed as architecture.” Well, like I said, you 
try it. ; 

W. S. Goulding 
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Facts by Pilkington Rare 


PLATE GLASS 


about Glass 


Glass typified much of the spirit of the Festival of Britain. Among the most 
impressive of exhibits was the largest plate glass window ever made . . . made by 
Pilkington. And among the many new applications of glass was the impressive 
restaurant front illustrated here. The huge windows extend the depth of two 
floors to provide a magnificent view of the grounds and the river Thames. The 
design was by Robert Matthew, Architect to the London County Council and staff, 
with Messrs. Scott & Wilson, consulting engineers. 
Pilkington’s half inch polished plate glass provided the 
clear vision with safety demanded by this type of 


construction. 


This is one of a series of 
data sheets compiled by the 
technical department of 
Pilkington Glass for 

the information of 
architectural students. 
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